Lester B. Pearson of Canada, president of the UN’s Seventh General Assembly, makes the 
opening address from the dias of the newly-constructed Assembly headquarters—October 14th. 
At his right, Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations. (Wide World Photo.) 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


by Jane M. Saunier 


Increasing criticism of UNEsco’s educational work in 
this country was a subject of major concern at the meeting 
of the United States Commission for uNesco in Washing- 
ton, October 2-4. 

Over 100 representatives of sixty major American 
organizations, active in the fields of foreign policy, educa- 
tion and domestic affairs, plus members-at-large, spent 
the greater part of the three-day meeting listening to 
leaders and panel groups discuss methods of combating 
the recent attacks on uNEsco. These attacks are believed 
chargeable to lack of accurate information among many 
American citizens about the UN and its Agencies. The 
Commission urged each participating organization to work 
through its membership to inform American citizens of the 
important and necessary role of leadership the U.S. must 
play in world affairs in general, and in uNEsco’s work in 
particular. 

The Commission was set up by President Truman six 
years ago to act as a board of advisors for shaping the pol- 
icy of U. S. participation in uNesco. Howland H. Sargent, 
Assistant Secretary of State, opened the session by stating 
that today its job had grown to include work on programs 
aimed to gain greater American support of “the objectives 
of unEsco which we have been hammering out for the past 
six years. 

Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress and past chair- 
man of the Commission, urged each member to take as a 
personal assignment answering the “know-nothing, vicious 
attacks.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said, “We have been 
living in fear and have allowed ourselves to be intimidated 
by people who have become demagogues.” One job of 
UNESCO, she said, is to “get rid of some of the fears that are 
obsessive, and release energies that are constructive.” 

From certain areas, including Senate debate on funds 


for uNEsCo earlier this year, the charge had been made 


that uNEsco advocated “one world government” and “one 
world citizenship.” It was felt that such misrepresentations, 
which imply the abolition of national governments and 
national citizenships, could not remain unanswered, there- 
fore the Commission issued the following statement: 

“This Commission reaffirms support of its program for 
the education of peoples to live as citizens of sovereign 
states in a community of all mankind, preserving the values 
of diverse cultures and the rights and responsibilities of 
national citizenship.” 

Turning to constructive plans, the Commission heard 
John W. Taylor, Deputy Director General of unesco, de- 
scribe the organization’s program to stress “fundamental 
education” during 1953-54. To teach the one-half of the 
world’s people who are illiterate to read and write is not 
enough. As a peasant woman learns to read the sentence, 
“Boil water before you drink it,” she also learns a basic 
rule of hygiene. This method of teaching literacy coupled 
with instruction to raise living standards is already in 
operation at a center at Patzcuaro, Mexico, while another 
center will be opened in Egypt in the near future. 

The Commission also urged that colleges and univer- 
sities stress the need for exporting technical know-how 
by Americans who have been taught a balanced under- 
standing of foreign cultures and to give students the sense 
that here is the “new frontier” of our age. 


MRS. SAUNIER is former managing editor of THE FEDERALIST: 


London Conference Adopts 


Two Plans for Charter Revision 


WEEK-LONG DISCUSSIONS FOCUS ON UNITED NATIONS 


Two different plans to amend 
the United Nations Charter were 
adopted simultaneously by the World 
Association of Parliamentarians for 
World Government at their second 
conference in London, September 
19-26. 

(For other news of the confer- 
ence, see pages 10-12. An account of 
UWF's position on the UN Charter 
appears on page 9.) 

Acceptance of the plans came on 
the last day of the six-day confer- 
ence which was greeted at its open- 
ing session by Selwyn Lloyd, British 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who told the several hundred parlia- 
mentarians and observers from thirty- 
one countries that “whether we like 
it or not, we shall have to consider 
the amendment of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

Mr. Lloyd, who heads the British 
delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, said 
there were three alternatives open to 
the world: to leave international in- 
stitutions as they were, to amend 
them or to create entirely new ones. 

He disagreed with those who 
argued there was no sense in discuss- 
ing amendment of institutions until 
the goodwill to operate them was 
created. Amendment and _ goodwill 
are parallel tasks, he said. 


At the same session, upon the re- 
quest of Clement Davies, leader of 
the Liberal party in the British Parlia- 
ment, a committee was formed to re- 
port on two approaches to the UN 
Charter: the conversion of the United 
Nations into a world government; and 
the removal of imperfections in the 
Charter “as it has been found to 
work.” 

J. E. S. Simon, Conservative 
M.P., presided over a sub-committee 
investigating the first approach while 
Mr. Davies headed a group studying 
the second. 

Mr. Simon’s committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a United 
Nations police force, the extension 
of the scope of the International 
Court of Justice, the establishment 
of a “world arbitral tribunal” and the 
establishment of a bicameral world 
legislature, which would appoint an 
executive council to carry out. de- 
cisions of the legislature. 

The committee recommended 
that the legislature be empowered 
to levy taxes. The maximum revenue 
to be raised for United Nations pur- 
poses must be defined in the Charter, 
and it should be levied proportion- 
ately to national income as detér- 
mined by each State for itself. 

While not an ideal scheme, Mr. 
Simon pointed out, his “world gov- 


Julian Snow, M.P., addresses (left) the Parliamentarians’ Assoc. 
Others in photo are (left to right) Clement Davies, M.P., 
Lord Boyd Orr,vice-president of the Parliamentarians’ Assoc. 


FEDERALISTS ABROAD 


ernment” was a minimum plan that 
stood a chance of acceptance. Mem- 
bership would be universal but not 
compulsive. Once a State had adhered 
to world federation the committee 
was unanimous that there could be 
no right of secession. 

Mr. Simon’s committee also ad- 
vocated: 

e Progressive disarmament in 
three stages over a period of twelve 
years accompanied by supervision, in- 
spection and control; 

e Prohibition of atomic weapons 
and central control of atomic power 
if it was shown that despite inspec- 
tion civilian atomic power could be 
switched easily or surreptitiously to 
aggressive uses. 

The sub-committee under Mr. 
Davies which was charged with sug- 
gesting ideas for introduction into the 
United Nations “which could be de- 
veloped by practice and progressive 
amendments into a world federation 
of states,” attempted no redrafting of 
the Charter but proposed a series of 
principles. They included: 

e Membership in the UN open 
to all States, with no members being 
allowed to secede; 

e A more representative General 
Assembly, achieved, possibly, by 
means of “weighted” voting (that is 
according to population or economic 


and Dean Paul S. Andrews, member of UWF. Photo on right 
features UWF visitors at Conference—Harry B. Hollins, III, 
Mrs. Clarence Blumenthal and the Rev. Donald Harrington. 
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factors or both) or by means of a 
bicameral Assembly; 

e Entrust the interpretation of 
the Charter to the International Court 
of Justice. 


Among other topics discussed at 
the six-day meeting was the need for 
the establishment of an international 
development authority to aid in the 
war on want. A resolution to that 
~ effect was passed unanimously. 

Harold Wilson of Britain sug- 
gested that a sum equal to ten per 
cent of all funds allocated for mili- 
tary expenditures by members of the 
UN be diverted for financing world 
economic and social development. 
The plan was received enthusiasti- 
cally, drawing praise in particular 
from A. C. Norman, member of the 

Danish Parliament, and Paul Shipman 
Andrews of UWF, who recently re- 
tired as Dean of the Law school at 
Syracuse University. 

Messages to the conference were 
received from the Prime Minister of 
India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Prime Minister of Sweden, Tage Er- 
lander, and the Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, Kwame Nkrumah. 

Mr. Nehru wrote: 

“I need hardly say that you have 
all my sympathy and any person who 
gives ‘thought to the matter must come 
to the conclusion that we have to face 
the alternative of world cooperation 
or world disaster . . . Technological 
improvements have knit the world to- 
gether and made it possible for a 
real free world government as well 
as a world dominion.” 

Prime Minister Erlander told the 
delegates, “Everything that may be 
done to promote peace and coopera- 
tion among the peoples of the world 
is worthy of sympathy and interest. 
This conference is certainly to be re- 
garded as one good effort to that aim.” 

Mr. Nkrumah said: “I hope your 
deliberations will lead to a solution 
of the problems at present confront- 
ing the world, and I associate myself 
most earnestly with the aims of the 
conference.” 


@ Schuman Plan 


The wisdom of the prime min- 
isters of the six Schuman Plan coun- 
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tries in assigning the task of writing a 
constitution to the Common Assembly 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity rather than waiting for the for- 
mation of the European Defense Com- 
munity Assembly received a double 
underscoring Oct. 17 when Edouard 
Herriot, leader of the Radical party 
and Speaker of the French National 
Assembly, came out against ratification 
by France of the treaty to create a 
European Defense Community. 


M. Herriot, who objected to the 
EDC treaty because it gave too strong 
a position to West Germany, was 
backed by his party on Oct. 18 when 
it adopted unanimously a resolution 
accepting the principle of a European 
army but drawing attention to reserva- 
tions of two other former Premiers, 
Edouard Daladier and Edgar Faure, 
which were similar to those of M. 
Herriot. 

This opposition, combined with 
that of the deGaullists and Commu- 
nists, was believed by most French 
parliamentary observers to place in 
grave danger the passage of the treaty. 
No modification or change may be 
made in the treaty without sending the 
entire document back for renegotia- 
tion. Thus, unless the Radical party 
changes its mind, it might be many 
more months before Epc is finally 
achieved. 

Originally the task of writing a 
European constitution was to be as- 
signed to the Assembly of Epc, if 
and when it came into being. On Sept. 
13, however, the Schuman Plan Coun- 
cil of Ministers gave the job to the 
Schuman Plan Assembly. The latter 
is instructed to report by March 10, 
1953, a date that might well turn out 
to precede the ratification of the Epc 
treaty. 


The nagging fear of German dom- 
ination of a federated Europe may 
have been allayed somewhat by Brit- 
ain’s decision to associate itself more 
closely with European unity. 

At the final meeting in Strasbourg 
of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe on Sept. 30, Britain 
proposed that it be allowed to work 
closely with the Schuman plan, Epc 
and the assembly writing the constitu- 
tion without formally joining them. 
Under this arrangement, known as the 
“Eden Plan,” Britain and other non- 
member countries would be able to 
participate in the work of these groups 
with all rights except the right to vote. 
The Assembly voted 102 to 0, with 
one abstention, to accept the British 
proposal. 

To win final approval, the “Eden 


plan” must first be accepted by the 
Committee of Ministers of the fifteen- 
nation Council of Europe. Then it 
must be passed by the members of 
each of the three assemblies in which 
Britain wants to be seated. 

There is little reason to suspect 
that the British proposal won't be ac- 
cepted, since approximately half of the 
members of the coal-steel community 
and the pre-constituent assemblies 
participated in the Consultative As- 
sembly vote. 


In other developments at the two- 
week meeting of the Consultative As- 
sembly, which acts only as an advisory 
body to the Council of Europe, the 
Assembly: 


e Asked a guarantee from NATO 
that all nations of the alliance would 
be fully defended and no countries 
conceded lost at the outset in favor 
of retreat to “second zone” countries; 


e Called for a new world-wide 
monetary conference to write a substi- 
tute for the Bretton Woods agreement; 

e Approved a plan for its mem- 
‘bers to pool their resources for the 
development of the colonies and do- 
minions of European nations and to 
share in the rewards, thereby creating 
a new trading area that could match 
either the Soviet bloc or the United 
States in economic power; 


e Endorsed a plan for the coor- 
dination of Western Europe’s rail, 
highway and canal networks. 


@ ABA Proposal 


A proposed amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution designed to prevent 
“growing Executive usurpation” 
through the use of Executive agree- 
ments instead of treaties, was recom- 
mended by vote of the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
at their seventy-fifth annual meeting 
in San Francisco, Sept. 18. 

In a report issued by the seven- 
man Committee on Peace and Law 
Through the United Nations, headed 
by Alfred J. Schweppe, attorney from 
Seattle, it was charged that the State 
Department held a theory that “the 
President has in his discretion the 
choice of resorting either to treaties 
or Executive agreements.” Executive 
agreements do not require Senate 
approval, while treaties do. 

To correct this “loophole,” the 
committee proposed the following 
amendment: 

“Executive agreements shall not 
be made in lieu of treaties. Congress 
shall have power to enforce this pro- 
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vision by appropriate legislation. Noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to restrict 
the existing power of Congress to reg- 
ulate Executive agreements under the 
provisions of this Constitution.” 

UWF has- taken no stand on the 
proposed amendment pending further 
study (see page 7). 

The committee expressed the be- 
lief that present constitutional powers 
existed in Congress to regulate Execu- 
tive agreements, but held that the 
country was so disturbed by “Execu- 
tive agreements embodying . . . far- 
reaching policy commitments,” such 
as those reached with the USSR at 
Teheran and Yalta, “that it would be 
fitting to remove any conceivable 
doubt on the question by constitu- 
tional amendment.” 


According to Lawrence E. Davies 
of The New York Times, most lawyers 
present at the meeting agreed that the 
device of Executive agreements had 
been overworked in recent years, but 
there was sharp debate over how to put 
a stop to it. Those objecting to the 
ABA resolution argued “You don’t use 
an atomic bomb to kill an annoying 
dog.” The amendment had previously 
been reported on adversely by aBa’s 
Section of International and Com- 
parative Law. 


e@ Japanese in N. Y. 


Japanese federalists expect the 
forthcoming Asian Congress for World 
Federation at Hiroshima, Nov. 3-7, to 
act as a big spur to the world federa- 
tion movement in Japan, Harukazu 
Obata, Governor of Fukui Prefecture 
in Japan, and Mayor Kiyoshi Murase 
of Central Tokyo informed Tue Fep- 
ERALIST in an interview at the United 
Nations, Oct. 16. 


The Japanese officials were stop- 
ping in New York for a few days on 
their way back from the Seventh Ple- 
nary Meeting of the World Federation 
of the United Nations Association at 
Geneva and the London Parliamentary 
Conference on World Federal Govern- 
ment (see page 4). 

They also agreed that most Japa- 
nese people today support the idea of 
world government but comparatively 
few seem to know there are organiza- 
tions in Japan working for that goal. 
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Both gentlemen, who wore gold world 
federalist pins in their coat lapels, said 
they had only recently joined the Un- 
ion for World Government in Japan, 
themselves, having been converted in- 
dividually last Spring by Morikatsu 
Inagaki, a founder of the group. 

Advocacy of joining in a world 
federation would not hurt _ their 
chances in Japanese politics, both men 
seemed to think. On the countrary, 
it might help them measurably among 
the people who have known atomic 
warfare first-hand. 

Mr. Obata and Mr. Murase are 
in the middle of their second four- 
year-terms in office. When his present 
term expires, Mr. Murase intends to 
step out as mayor of Chiyoda-ku, the 
central part of Tokyo, and run for 
Senator in the Japanese Diet. He says 
he will base part of his campaign for 
election on world federal government. 

Having just come out of the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly, 
the visitors said they were sorry the 
Soviet government had vetoed Japa- 
nese admission-to the UN but ex- 
pressed the hope that the decision 
would be reversed before long. Mem- 
bership in the UN, they said, was their 
only way of winning a major role in 
world politics. 

Earlier in the week, speaking at 
a dinner given in their honor by New 
York members of UWF, Mayor Mu- 
rase issued a blanket invitation to 
American organizations to send repre- 
sentatives to the Hiroshima Confer- 
ence. Governor Obata told the same 
audience he would continue to fight 
for the ideal of world government in 
order to “foster true friendship regard- 
less of race, color, nationality and re- 
ligion, and to bring about peace.” 


e@ Churches on UN 


Proposals to strengthen the 
United Nations have been urged by 
three different religious groups in 
recent months. 

At the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica in Boston, Sept. 8-19, five reso- 


lutions dealing with the UN were ap- - 


proved. One, urging Charter revision, 
stated: 

“We urge that the Charter be re- 
vised and strengthened in accordance 
with Article 109:3, looking towards 
its future development into a world 
federation open to all peoples with 
defined and limited power, adequate 
to preserve peace and prevent aggres- 
sion to the encouragement and en- 
forcement of world law.” 

Other resolutions supported the 
UN Disarmament Commission, eco- 


nomic development in under-devel- 
oped territories through the UN, and 
U.S. participation through the UN in 
international action to promote the 
observance of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 


At the close of the convention. 
the House of Bishops read a pastoral 
letter which elaborated on the foreign 
policy resolutions already approved 
by the delegates. According to the 
Canon of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, whenever the House of 
Bishops puts forth a pastoral letter, 
the letter must be read by all min- 
isters “having a pastoral charge” to 
their congregations within one month 
of receipt. 

The letter, in discussing sov- 
ereignty, states “it is right that nations 
seek stronger and more enduring 
unity, and find the way to put be- 
hind them old and now meaningless 
nationalisms. 

“For all the blessings which na- 
tional life has brought us, the concep- 
tion of absolute national sovereignty 
is an anachronism.” 


In the place of nationalism, the 
letter said, “with all thoughtful citi- 
zens we pledge our support to the 
United Nations organization, and 
hope for its future development into 
a world federation open to all peoples, 
and capable of maintaining the 
peace.” 

At their convention in Seattle 
during September, the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women adopted the 
following resolution: 

“We urge that the UN be 
strengthened on a firm basis of natural 
law, so that it can act with moral 
authority to insure international order 
with justice for all peoples.” 

The September issue of the 
World Alliance News-Letter reported 
that the board of trustees of the 
Church Peace Union at its semi- 
annual meeting in June of this year 
urged the United States to take im- 
mediate steps to strengthen the United 
Nations, “thus enhancing its influence 
and making it a more effective instru- 
ment to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.” 

Some ways recommended by the 
board for attaining this goal were: 

e Bridge the hiatus between 
stated U. S. policy toward the UN and 
actual U. S. practice; 

e Make a concerted effort to 
increase budgets for the UN and its 
agencies; 

e Channel as many funds as 
possible for economic and technical 


assistance through the United Na- 
tions. 
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The National Executive Council 
at its first post-Assembly meeting in 
Chicago, Sept. 20-21, approved the 
appointments of Edison Dick and 
James Rouse to fill two vacancies on 
the National Executive Committee. 


Mr. Dick, a resident of Chicago, 
is a director of A. B. Dick Co. Mr. 
Rouse lives in Baltimore and is presi- 
dent of the Moss-Rouse Co. 

The Council also: 


e Approved the chairmen and 
members for nine standing committees 
of the Council. The chairmen are 
Jerry Voorhis, policy interpretation; 
Mrs. W. W. Bray, finance; Carroll 
Sudler, Jr., field; Alan Scott, educa- 
tion; Harry Hollins III, political; Wil- 
liam W. Bray, organization liaison; 
Donald Harrington, world movement; 
Mrs. Edward McVitty, UN committee; 
Lucy Law, student affairs. 


e Acted on recommendations 
from a special dues committee ap- 
pointed at the Philadelphia Assembly. 
The committee, under the chairman- 
ship of W. W. Bray, reported its 
recommendation that there be no 
change in the present dues structure. 
It further recommended that the Na- 
tional Executive Committee be em- 
powered to investigate and approve 
experimental plans for lowering dues 
in certain states if proposed by a 
branch organization which met its 
financial quota to the National budget 
in 1951-1952 and could give every 
assurance of fulfilling the 1952-53 
quota obligation. 


e Adopted a recommendation 
that standing committees of the Coun- 
cil, with the exception of the Execu- 
tive Committee, need no longer be 
appointed from Council membership 
alone. Now committee members may 
also be selected from the membership 
at large. A majority of any committee 
must consist of Council members and 
in all cases the chairmen of a standing 
committee shall be a member of the 
Council. 

e Added two additional stand- 
ing committees: a Council committee 
J on Speakers and a Council committee 
on Strategy. The Strategy Committee, 
under the chairmanship of William 
Starkweather of Connecticut, will pre- 
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National Executive Council 


Appoints Nine Committee Chairmen 


COUNCIL ENDORSES SPECIAL DUES EXPERIMENTATION 


pare special literature and advise and 
consult with the National staff on 
methods and techniques for dealing 
with certain opposition situations. 

e Heard A. J. G. Priest, New 
York, outline the recent action of the 
American Bar Association, whose 
House of Delegates recommended 
that “executive agreements shall not 
be made in lieu of treaties.” Mr. Priest 
pointed out that the next Congress is 
likely to consider a measure similar 
to the so-called Bricker resolution and 
recommended that UWF should con- 
tinue its study of the situation. The 
Council voted to continue a special 
committee, formed under Mr. Priest’s 
chairmanship last spring to study the 
Bricker resolution, and charged it with 
further study of the aBa proposals. 


The newly-completed UN Assembly head- 
quarters, designed to act as a focal point 
for the entire UN construction, will be the 
site of the Assembly meetings this year. 
Various portions of the headquarters were 
donated by member-nations of the UN— 
among those are the entrance doors by 
Canada, the interior murals by France, the 
paneling by New Zealand and Australia. 


e Established a national calen- 
dar of events for 1952-53: UN Week 
Celebration — October 19-25, 1952; 
UN Day Celebration—October 24, 
1952; National Executive Committee 
meeting, New York City, November 
22-23, 1952; National Executive 
Council meeting, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., January 24-25, 
1952; National Executive Council 
meeting, St. Petersburg, Florida, The 
Glades Hotel, April 18-19, 1953; 
World Government Sunday, April 12, 
1953; General Assembly, June 19-22, 


1953, Chicago, Illinois (place to be 
announced later). 


e@ Additions in Field 
UWF work in the field got a big 


boost last month with the announce- 
ment of the appointments by state and 
regional branches of three new field 
representatives in the East, Midwest 
and South. 


The new representatives are 


-Peter P. Cooper II, for the North 


Carolina - Virginia - Tennessee area, 
who began work Sept. 1, Samuel Dud- 
ley, Indiana-Michigan, who will begin 
Nov. 1, and David Gilchrist, New 
England, who started Oct. 7. 

August the National Executive 
Committee appointed Rodney Shaw, 
a Methodist minister and former UWF 
field director for the upper Midwest 
states, as national field representative. 
Mr. Shaw, who expects to assume his 
new duties at the first of the year, will 
assist field directors around the coun- 
try and will help to coordinate field 
activities. 

Mr. Cooper, the new representa- 
tive in the South, was born in Vir- 
ginia but has spent a major part of 
his life in North Carolina. A graduate 
of Catawba College (N. C.) he re- 
ceived a master’s degree in foreign 
affairs from the University of North 
Carolina in 1950. He served in the 
Army during the last war and saw 
duty in Europe, where he was award- 
ed the Purple Heart. 

Before coming to UWF, as a full- 
time worker, Mr. Cooper served as 
the director of the Dept. of Education 
of the Rowan County, N. C., Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board and 
established the only asc program 
of education in the U. S. Active in 
UWF for five years, he organized the 
first student chapter at Catawba Col- 
lege and was an instigator in the 
formation of the North Carolina state 
student UWF Council. Mr. Cooper, his 
wife and two sons will live in Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Mr. Dudley, who will act as field 
representative for the Indiana-Mich- 
igan area, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and a former teacher 
in the public schools in Virginia. He 
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has been active in UWF for several 
years. 


Mr. Dudley worked as a field 
representative during the summer of 
1948 during which he established five 
chapters in Virginia. He and his wife, 
Eleanor, will live in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
temporarily but hope to settle in In- 
dianapolis eventually. 

A native of Cleveland, David Gil- 
christ has been living in New York 
City for the past few years. He is a 
graduate of Swarthmore College and 
has a law degree from Columbia. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Gilchrist served in 
the Marine Corps and the Navy. For- 
merly associated with General Motors 
and the Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
road in New York, Mr. Gilchrist will 
work with UWF in the New England 
area. He has been a member of UWF 
for some years, serving as chairman 
of the West Side chapter during his 
residence in New York City. 

The New last 


Jersey branch 


spring appointed Henry Austin, for- 
mer clergyman, as their executive di- 
rector. Mr. Austin in addition to his 
executive duties acts as a field worker 
in that state. A graduate of Rutgers, 
Mr. Austin has served as a minister in 
both New York and Illinois. 


The three field representatives 
bring to fourteen the number of per- 


A National Advertising Com- 
mittee of persons in the advertising 
field interested in world federation 
is being formed by F. Lemoyne 
Page, President, Transportation 
Displays, Inc., and Organizing 
Chairman of the Committee. Plans 
call for the establishment of chap- 
ters in various cities. All those in 
advertising connected with agen- 
cies, media, or in the advertising 
departments of business and indus- 
try are invited to write to Mr. Page 
at 125 Broad Street, New York 4, 


sons directly engaged in field work 
for UWF. 

The number will be further in- 
creased as soon as the right persons 


can be found, Edward W. MeVitty, 
National field director, said in October. 
Positions are still open in the fol- 
lowing areas: Maryland - Delaware, 
Georgia-Florida, Missouri-Iowa- Illi- 
nois and California. Interested appli- 
cants should contact the National of- 
fice in New York. 


e@ Myth Show 


UWF of New York will sponsor 
the third New York production of 
“The Myth That Threatens the 
World” on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 23, at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York City. 

The Myth Show, a dramatization 
of. some of the world’s problems and 
their federalist solutions, was written 
by members of the Writers Board for 
World Federal Government. 

The Writers Board will handle 
the entire production under the lead- 
ership of Rex Stout, chairman. Oscar 
Hammerstein, II, lyricist and_play- 
wright, is the director. Those who will 
appear in the show, in addition to Mr. 
Hammerstein and Mr. Stout, include 
playwright Howard Lindsay, South 
Pacific star Myron McCormick and 
Leo Cherne, economist. 


I believe in world federalism because I believe 


Why I believe in world federalism .. . 


by the Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C. 


in peace and order under law. I believe that only under 
law can peace and order be established and maintained 
and that where law is wanting, strife, war and disorder 
necessarily prevail. This is true of every level of political 
society from the village to the present day community 
of nations or nation states. But that there be law, there 
must be a jurisdiction which can legislate, enforce legis- 
lation and adjudicate violations of the law. We recog- 
nize this on the local, state and national levels of our 
political society and we cannot afford not to recognize 
it on the world level. 

I believe in world federalism because I know that 
sound political philosophy requires that whenever an 
autonomous political unity is no longer able to maintain 
the peace of its citizens because of equally autonomous 
political unities coming into conflict with it, then it must 
join in a larger unity which reduces or removes the 
causes of conflict. I know, furthermore, that historically 
this principle of sound political philosophy has been 
applied in practice. Today the autonomous political 
unities are the nations or nation states. No one of them 
can assure the peace of its citizens as long as all cling 
jealously to the so-called right to settle difference among 


them by resort to war, and, therefore, the nation states 
must enter into a world wide political unity. I know 
moreover that insisting on this so-called right to wage 
war in the name of national sovereignty is a false and 
perverted concept of the sovereignty of an autonomous 
political unity. 

I believe, therefore, in world federalism because 
Pope Pius XII has said that “nothing is more conform- 
able to the traditional doctrine of the Church nor more 
adapted to her teaching on legitimate and illegitimate 
war, especially under present conditions.” 

I believe in world federalism despite the tremen- 
dous obstacles to its realization in the practical order. 
Those obstacles are neither reason nor excuse for inac- 
tion and a spirit of defeatism. They are rather a chal- 
lenge to all men of good will to do what they can to 
remove them. And working for the realization of world 
federalism does not imply the immediate scrapping of 
other established means which, however inadequate 
they have proved to be, are now our best hope for 
averting a disastrous World War III. 


REV. MOORE, member of UWF’s National Advisory Board, is 
vice-president of academic affairs at the U. of Notre Dame. 
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Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs of 


Great Britain and head of the British delegation to the 
UN’s Seventh General Assembly, welcomes the delegates 
to the Parliamentarian’s Conference in London. Ex- 
treme left—His Worship, the Mayor of Marylebone, 


Howard C., 


Roe, J. P. Center—Lord Boyd Orr, vice- 


president of the Parliamentarian’s Assoc. 


Target—1955 


MARION E. McVITTY 


In his speech of welcome on behalf of her Majesty’s 
Government to those attending the Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference in London in September, the Rt. Hon. Selwyn 
Lloyd, M. P., Minister of State for Foreign Affairs of Great 
Britain said: 

“There is one very important factor which is ever 
present to those of us who are concerned with the conduct 


of foreign policy to any extent. That is that in the course, 


of a year or two, in 1955, we shall have to consider, 
whether we like it or not, the amendment of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Lloyd’s words point out the target toward which 
federalists must now take aim. 1955 is the year in which 
the question of a UN Charter review conference will 
come automatically onto the UN Assembly agenda. The 
conference must then be voted into being, but it cannot 
be vetoed. 

In aiming at this distinct target, there are four strings 
to the federalist bow: two of objectives and two of pro- 
gram. The objectives are, first, to ensure that the review 
conference will actually be held, and second, that such a 
conference shall discuss proposals adequate to the task of 
transforming the UN into an organization empowered to 
prevent war and maintain peace by law. The program is, 
first, for each federalist organization to act on these ob- 
jectives by every available means within their own coun- 
tries, and second, for all federalists to coordinate their in- 
dividual efforts into a unified world-wide popular demand 
for the achievement of the goals. 

To these ends, here in the United States UWF is 
putting machinery into operation. Certain specific UWF 
committees are coordinating their plans with the help and 
guidance of our new executive vice president, Harry 
Hollins II. 
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Our UN Charter Amendment Committee has under- 
taken detailed studies of fundamental principles necessary 
to strengthen the UN, and of various methods for embody- 
ing them in the Charter with an analysis of the relative 
values and problems each method invokes. 

UWF’s regular UN Committee, with 1955 in mind, 
is concerned with current measures in the UN which can 
develop into some of those institutions of law on which a 
stronger UN must be based. The efforts of the UN Dis- 
armament Commission to prepare blueprints for universal, 
enforceable disarmament, certain principles incorporated 
in the UN International Law Commission’s Draft Code 
of Offenses Against the Peace and Security of Mankind, 
the draft statute for an International Criminal Court, the 
search for a valid definition cf aggression and studies by 
the UN Collective Measures Committee of the feasibility 
of a UN Legion or volunteer reserve forces for the UN, 
are examples of issues before the forthcoming General 
Assembly which can have a significant bearing on the 
future. For if these efforts are accepted as necessary ele- 
ments of an effective organization, then the nations may 
be led to consider Charter amendments for their complete 
realization. 

UWF’s World Movement Committee is maintaining 
liaison with the World Movement and with the Parliamen- 
tarians’ Association, so that it may foster exchanges of 
Charter amendment studies between committees working 
on them here and abroad, and so that it may guide UWF 
in cooperating with these international federalist organiza- 
tions on a common program to a common goal based on 
proposals that are mutually acceptable to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, (See pages ? and 19 for more details on the 
World Movement and the Parliamentarians’ Association on 
UN Reform). 

These committees of UWF have planned a program 
and have begun their work. Yet it will be the UWF 
branches and chapters and the individual UWF member 
who will spearhead the active crusade in this country and 
pursue it to success. 

In the local community lies the task of developing 
popular demand for a UN Charter Review Conference and 
for adequate proposals for amendments. Study groups in 
UWF should consider what changes must be made in the 
UN, and should submit their findings to the Charter 
Amendment Committee to assist it in drafting its reports. 
Community forums should be organized with other volun- 
tary groups to study the UN, protect it from attack and 
to consider how it might be improved if the 1955 oppor- 
tunity is seized with understanding and preparation. Indi- 
viduals should learn what the UN can and cannot do now, 
and decide what they would like it to become, then they 
should discuss it with their friends, and with their fellow- 
members of all kinds of community groups, and finally 
they should inform their Congressmen, the State Depart- 
ment, and their UN delegates of their conviction that in 
1955 there is a great need and a great opportunity for a 
new and hopeful approach to world peace. 

Federalists all over the world are turning to face the 
target 1955. They must unite their efforts. They must 
summon others to join them in the greatest of all en- 
deavors to create a world-wide popular community of 
interest in the raising up of those institutions of UN law 
that alone can ensure peace and give freedom a brighter 
chance to grow. 


Marion E. MeVitty is the chairman of UWF’s UN Committee. She was 
formerly assistant to the president of UWF. 
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A London Journal: Septerfs 


As its name indicates, the World Association of Par- 
liamentarians is an international organization whose mem- 
bership consists of elected members of parliament who 
believe in and wish to work for world government. To its 
world government conference in London (see page 4) the 
parliamentarians invited a limited number of observers and, 
with the exception of voting, gave them full privileges in 
the conference, including debate and work on the com- 
mittees. 


The official business of this conference was carried on 
from 10 to 5 during the day. Social activities took over 
until 11. Then the doors were locked. The conference, you 
see, was held in a women’s college—Bedford, in Regent 
Park, London. 


Some several hundred delegates from thirty-two coun- 
tries slept in the students’ quarters, were awakened at 7:30 
by a bell with a grind far worse than anything I remember 
at school. We ate cafeteria style in the common dining 
room; met in the main assembly hall for our general ses- 
sions, which began promptly no matter how many were 
present; attended committee meetings in the classrooms; 
and at night were transported to the varied social activities 
en masse by bus—and were locked out unless we had re- 
turned by 11. 


The student atmosphere was betrayed by our ages, 
the mixed sexes, the varied costumes and tongues of the 
participants, by the round of social activities, but above 
all by the dead seriousness of the discussions. For the dis- 
cussions of the conference revolved around the great prob- 
lems of the day: the Soviet government and its relation to 
the rest of the world; the elimination of war by the estab- 
lishment of government; the total unbalance if not down- 
right immortality of a world in which two thirds of the 
human race are at or near the starvation level while the 
balance is threatened with surplus; and finally the problem 
of vast millions reaching for self-expression in a new 
nationalism. 

The official topics on the agenda for debate were: 
‘United Nations Charter Amendment,” “Development of 
Underdeveloped Areas” and “Is ONE World Government 
Possible.” Through each one of these debates another sub- 
ject was inter-woven—colonialism. I will not try to sum- 
marize these debates nor will I try to present their con- 
clusions. I will merely try to convey to you some of the 
impressions I brought back with me. 


Friday, Sept. 19 


No other people but the British could arrange sched- 
ules the way they have been done here: full, with no time 
to spare, but never with a sense of hurry; with organized 
relaxation mixed with business in proportions we never 
experience at home. This is perhaps because we have as 
yet not had to make the required effort to understand 
others—to pass through our outward differences to our 


HARRY B. HOLLINS III 


similarities, which can best be done outside of business 
hours. 

The ability to forget the past and look to the future 
has been illustrated many times over. For instance, there 
is the Hon. H. Gbedman, member of Parliament from the 
Gold Coast. (The Gold Coast will shortly receive its inde- 
pendence from Great Britain.) Mr. Gbedman, a native of 
the same area from which many ancestors of our own 
Negroes came, dressed in shawls of brilliant colors, spoke 
from the rostrum without notes and in perfect English of 
the plans for industrializing his new country, plans which 
among other things contemplated a vast hydro-electric 
aluminum project in which the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
the British government and his own new nation would 
cooperate as equal partners. 

There is A. C. Guha, member of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, leader of the Indian delegation to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, telling from the same rostrum the story of 
the pains and hopes of his nation. Mr. Guha as a follower 
of Ghandi had spent, since 1916, twenty-four years in jail 
while India was under the British rule. 


Monday, Sept. 22 


The impression that London itself and its inhabitants 
make on anyone who has an interest in the development 
of government as we know it—of law and of justice—cannot 
help but be deep. What we owe them is beyond estimation. 
It is a country where there is true freedom of speech and 
thought—greater than what we have in the U.S. today—and 
where there is no fear of reprisals for advocating the idea 
of substituting law and order for war. 

We attended a service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sun- 
day afternoon and heard a sermon on the need to extend 
the principles of government to the world level. The Cathe- 
dral itself is almost undamaged, but it is surrounded by 
bomb-flattened acre upon acre—testimony of the most re- 


cent effort to defend freedom. 


Tuesday, Sept. 23 


Outside of the United States, and with the exception 
of the Soviet-dominated areas and the Soviet-directed 
Communist parties in non-dominated areas, there is appar- 
ently little or no active opposition to the idea of world 
government. Furthermore, there is little reason to believe 
that other active opposition will develop, provided the 
powers of world government are carefully limited and re- 
stricted to those necessary to preserve peace. : 

In England, the Scandinavian ‘countries and appar- 
ently in Japan there is active, well sponsored support. In 
Italy I was told that over one-half its Parliament are in the 
movement. In India, many of its leaders have of course 
already spoken for world government. The speed with 
which the world government idea will grow in India and 
in other underdeveloped areas of the world will depend on 
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how effectively and rapidly it can be shown that 
economic development and their national security 
are dependent on the elimination of the arms race 
and the establishment of law on the world level. 
In a speech before the Assembly, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, former High Commissioner from India, 
forcibly indicated this interdependence. 

On the agenda of the 1955 General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations there will automatically 
be placed the calling of a UN Charter Review 
Conference. No nation can veto the calling of such 
a conference. 

I wonder what amendments our government will pro- 
pose. What are some of the problems involved? There is 
no question that the pamphlet, “1955—Year of Decision,” 
prepared by John Branch and based on the work that 
Grenville Clark and his associates have been doing, has 
already had and will continue to have a profound effect 
on focussing the attention of peoples and governments all 
over the world on the opportunity that will be presented 
in 1955. Certainly it is significant that both approaches to 
world government, as recommended by this conference, 
look to UN Charter amendment. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24 


Contrary to general opinion at home, the newly arising 
nations of the underdeveloped areas would, at this time, 
strenuously oppose transferring to any international author- 
ity governmental powers in the economic and social fields. 
While a world government with powers restricted to the 
preservation of peace has strong appeal, no risk will be 
taken of a possible new foreign domination under a world 
government of broad powers. This fact should materially 
enhance the possibilities of evolving a common objective 
between our own country and the other free nations of the 
world. 

While it was recognized that, as Commissioner Menon 
pointed out, there can be no world-wide development pro- 
gram on the scale required until there is a political settle- 
ment, there was general agreement that there can be no 
enduring stability or peace in a world in which two-thirds 
of its population is at or near the starvation level. 


Thursday, Sept. 25 


For the people in the underdeveloped areas, the 
establishment of a world government is inextricably bound 
with a satisfactory solution to the problem of colonialism. 
They will never consent to a freezing of the status quo 
and furthermore—what is quite apparent at this conference 
—those who have recently won their freedom and those 
who are still on a colonial status in these areas will tend 
to form a solid bloc on this issue. Some plan guaranteeing 
eventual freedom, with perhaps an intermediate state of 
UN trusteeship, will have to be agreed on before these 
people will trust any transfer of sovereignty to an inter- 
national body. 
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~ Under a world government, the billions of dollars being poured into 
the armaments race can be transferred to economic and technical aid 
to the underdeveloped nations now living on a _ near-starvation level. 


(UN Photo.) 


To my knowledge, nothing has been said in London 
which would indicate there are expectations of any change 
whatsoever in Soviet policy concerning world federalism. 
World federalism has no place in their present global plans. 
Unless or until there is a basic change, the world federalist 
movement will continue to be limited to the non-Soviet 
dominated areas. 

Two questions then arise: first, is there any hope of 
a policy change in Russia and second, if there is no reason- 
able hope in the immediate future what, if any, is the value 
in pursuing the idea in the non-Soviet world? 

There obviously can be no definite answer to the first 
question. It is worthwhile, however, to consider the timing 
factor. Assuming that a review conference is called by the 
1955 UN General Assembly, the actual conference itself 
would not convene until 1956 at the earliest. With the com- 
plexity of many of the questions, a year or more would 
certainly be required before an agreement by the con- 
ference could be reached. In other words, 1957 or ’58 
would be the earliest date by which the Soviet Union 
would be forced to take a definite position. 


Many things can and will happen in the next six years, 
both within the Soviet Union itself and within its satellites. 
What transpires within the Soviet Union, what pressures 
her satellites, including China’s 450 million people, will 
bring to bear on her policy during the next six years is not 
strictly a Soviet problem. It is a problem which will be 
determined to a considerable extent by the behavior and 
actions of the non-Soviet world. 

This then leads to other questions. Is there any ad- 
vantage to be gained by incorporating the world govern- 
ment idea at this time in our foreign policy? Would agree- 
ment in the free world on a positive policy for united world 
government increase the tensions and strains within the 
Soviet areas? If so, would these new pressures help force 
a change in Soviet policy? Would the common goal of a 
world federal government bind the non-Soviet world more 
closely together by giving its nations a mutually beneficial 
objective and thus better prepare them to resist the forces 
striving to tear them apart? 

These are the questions that make the world govern- 
ment movement exciting today—not ten, twenty or 100 
years from now. For if the answer is “yes,” the American 


A 


people and our government can act Topay. No foreign 
government can veto such action. 

The answer I will bring back from London is “yes,” 
provided it is made clear that economic development and 
freedom are inseparable from extending law and order to 
the world level. 


Friday, Sept. 26 

The London Conference clearly indicated that large- 
scale economic development must await the establishment 
of a world government. It is beginning to be understood 
that until enforceable law is substituted for the 100-odd 
billions annually being poured into armaments, there will 
be, at best, but a small surplus for the underdeveloped 
areas. 

The London Conference also indicated a common 
agreement that national freedom is as inseparable from 
world government as personal freedom is from local gov- 
ernment. 

These two aspirations—economic betterment and _ na- 
tional freedom—are today’s great driving forces of the 
peoples of the vast no man’s land of the cold war—south- 
east Asia, India, the Middle East, Africa and South Amer- 
ica. 

These forces will not be contained nor will they re- 
main neutral. They will align themselves with that pole of 
power which identifies itself most closely with these aspira- 
tions. World federalism is strong identification. 

By this I am not implying that a government policy 
statement on world federal government would cure all our 
troubles. I am saying, however, that if by word and deed 
the U.S. can make clear to the free world and to the people 
of the dominated areas that we are not only willing but 
anxious to extend the federal principle to the world level, 
not only will their national freedom be secured, but vast 
new funds will be released for technical aid and construc- 
tion—if we can identify ourselves with these goals, then I 
do say we will have harnessed great forces to our side for 
the struggle that looms ahead. 

As I leave this conference, I am struck by the fact 
that the three topics of discussion were the same three 
subjects with which our UWF Policy Statement is con- 
cerned. Economic development, national freedom and 
world government were inseparable to UWF delegates five 
years ago. They were just as inseparable to the delegates 
of the London Conference. When we succeed in making 
them inseparable to all people, then no single government 
can prevent their fulfillment. 


MR. HOLLINS is the executive vice-president of UWF and 
attended the London Conference as a representative of UWF. 
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“No consideration of security can overlook the im- 
portance of the work which has been done since our last 
Assembly in the field of disarmament. For, even though 
we are no closer to a universal agreement, the Disarma- 
ment Commission set up last year has shown that the 
obstacle to disarmament is not technical, but a matter of 
will. Practical methods are at hand by which the pos- 
sibility of aggressive warfare can be reduced and _ ulti- 
mately erased, 


“Those practical methods are not based on the fal- 
lacious idea that our safety will be insured by piecemeal 
pledges not to use this weapon or that weapon. All mem- 
bers of the United Nations have made a solemn commit- 
ment to ‘refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations.’ 
This commitment is a pledge against aggression, in any 
form or with any weapon, against the use of armed force 
‘save in the common interest.’ On behalf of my govern- 
ment, I reaffirm this pledge . . . 


“Nations committed under the Charter not to use 
force to impose their will on other nations should not have 
to maintain huge armaments to protect themselves from 
one another. The maintenance of huge armaments itself 
constitutes a danger to peace. But disarmament cannot be 
achieved unilaterally, It cannot be achieved by denuncia- 
tion in a battle of epithets. It can be achieved only by 
international agreements under effective safeguards which 
will protect law-abiding states from the hazards of viola- 
tions and evasions. Until all states with substantial arma- 
ments are willing to cooperate in effective, guaranteed 
disarmament the free law-abiding nations of the world 
must arm and remain armed in self-defense. But we will 
continue to work to achieve the fourth of the four freedoms 
of President Roosevelt—freedom from fear. . . 


“Let us then work to banish force and the threat 
of force as an instrument of national or ideological policy. 
Let us in this interdependent world share freedom with 
all men and all nations. Let us vie with one another, not 
in the arts of war, but in the ways of peace, in the ways 
of building a world of expanding freedom and increased 
well-being for all mankind.” 


Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
before the UN General Assembly, 
October 16. 


ONE WORLD ONE HOPE - ONE MAKER 


Wren shall all men’s good be each man’s rule 
and universal peace lie like a shaft of light across the land?” 


THIS YEAR’S CARD—A striking Christmas design by an outstanding California artist 
—inscription by Tennyson—printed in blue and red on fine quality paper. The card 
measures 454” by 614%”. Order now—10¢ each, including envelopes, postage paid from 
San Francisco—or contact your local chapter. (A sample card will be sent on request.) 


UWF CHRISMAS CARD COMMITTEE 
1380 Bush St., San Francisco 9, California 


Order now to assure prompt delivery 


- TENNYSON 
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MacLEAN McLEAN 


During the last few weeks I have had opportunities 
to talk to all sorts of people in Belgium, France, England, 
Germany and Switzerland. The thing that keeps growing 
in my mind is the conviction that world federal govern- 
ment does in fact appeal to everyone everywhere as the 
only logical solution to their own personal insecurity about 
the future. I have talked to influential members of the 
Congress Party of the Republic of India, and to members 
of Parliament from Lebanon, Pakistan, Britain, Den- 
mark, the Gold Coast, etc. I have talked to active world 
federalists from many countries, and to ordinary people 
who have heard little or nothing of the arguments for 
world federal government. To all these people the inescap- 
able logic of the world federalists’ story finds serious 
approval. 

I should say, therefore, that one may assume that as 
we develop better techniques for reaching more people 
with a forceful explanation of what we are trying to ac- 
complish, there is no question but that this movement 
of ours can change the course of history. 

Our World Movement Study Conference held in Hol- 
land last August did much to clarify our wmMwrc pro- 
gram for the coming year. It taught us that most of our 
national member groups are enthusiastic about emphasis- 
ing UN Charter Revision in their 1952-1953 programs. I 
have talked to Finns, Irishmen and Japanese about this 
program on the theory that much missionizing would be 
necessary in those countries that were not members of the 
United Nations. 

In fact, however, this is not the case. These people are 
as interested in the UN Charter as any other nationals. 
And although the UN is looked upon with a good deal of 
scepticism by people in many parts of the world—for dif- 
ferent reasons—these doubts do not seem to interfere with 


the interest in trying to help work out a better UN-World 
organization. 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Please enroll me (us) in United World Federalists: 


Name. 


Address. 


Ciiy Zone. State 


School if Student 


Single Membership $5 [] College $2 [] 


Couple $7.50 [J High School $1.50 [J 
All memberships include a subscription to THE FEDERALIST. 
Memberships received during _ half of a calendar year expire 


Dec. 31 of that year; d during the latter half 
of a calendar year expire Dec. “y on the following year. 


“United World Federalists will not knowingly admit or permit 
as members persons who are Communist or Fascist or others who 
seek to overthrow the Government of or, in the interests of a 
foreign power, seek to weaken the United States, or to change its 
form of government by other than constitutional means.” By-laws 
of United World Federalists, Inc. 
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Therefore I should like to emphasize how extremely 
important it is for each person who may happen to read 
this column to get in touch with the World Movement 
office for the purpose of helping us to expand our contacts 
in all parts of the world. 

The World Movement still operates on an extremely 
limited budget. It is seriously handicapped in not being 
able to distribute literature. Such material as it does send 
out is read with avid interest. World federalist books are 
in particular demand. Last year, many federalists donated 
books, but the demand continues to excede by far the 
supply. 

We have recently established contacts in the Far East, 
which give promise of the setting up of new groups on the 
Asian coast, in Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaya, and Burma; 
in the Middle East in Lebanon, Syria, Egypt and Israe! 
And through new contacts in Africa we shall be working 
to establish outposts in Nigeria, Liberia, the Gold Coast 
and other countries. If any of you have friends in univer- 
sities in these parts of the world, or know people who are 
stationed in these areas, you can be of real help if you 
will put us in touch with them. The Japanese-Asian Con- 
gress to be held next month in Hiroshima will give encour- 
agement to this rising interest in a part of the world which 
has until now had but little knowledge of the World Move- 
ment. Although great work has been done in some areas, 
the vast distances involved, and the poverty of even the 
well-educated has naturally made progress slower than in 
the West. But each month that passes makes me more 
optimistic that the time has come to build more and better 
federalist bridges. With your help they can be made strong 
enough to carry our ideas to all corners of the earth. Won't 


you start now to bring your personal effort to bear on this 
problem? 


Maclean Mclean is the Sec.-General of WMWFG with offices 
located in Amsterdam. 


ARTISAN 


Metal Works Co. 


Sheet Metal 


Fabrication 


Special Shapes 
and Contours 


11400 Madison Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Over the Hills 
And Far Away 


DONALD WILSON & GEORGE HOLT 


United World Federalists spent over $115,000 last 
year on the salaries of its field staff. The organization is 
expanding and this year the investment will be closer to 
$175,000. This money is not budgeted nationally, and the 
work is not done by the National Staff. The members of 
this staff consist of fourteen field directors, their office 
managers and secretaries. They work out of their homes 
or small offices in Baltimore, Worcester, New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Oconomowoc, 
Cleveland, Newark, Akron, Salisbury, N. C., Richland, 
Wash., San Francisco, Denver, Minneapolis and other 
cities. Some cover one city; others cover several states. 
Neal Potter—in Oregon, Washington and Idaho—has a cir- 
cuit of thousands of miles. 

These people bring the National organization into con- 
tact with the membership. They build the membership 
and the chapter activities on which UWF must stand. 
They reach down into the roots of our land. From among 
them will come our leaders of the future. One, MacLean 
McLean, once executive director in Pittsburgh, is now 
Secretary General of the World Movement in Amsterdam. 


Certain qualifications have been set for the ideal 
field representative. He leads without seeming to lead; 
guides without intruding himself; knows how to advise 
existing chapters in their programs—how to run home 
meetings, how to set up large public meetings, how to 
organize membership, political, financial and publicity cam- 
paigns, how to raise money. He understands the techniques 
and enjoys the challenge of going into a new area to 
organize a new chapter. He knows how to work in great 
metropolitan areas and in conservative rural towns. He 
knows how to organize whole states into branches. He 


Donald Wilson and George Holt are members of the field staff of UWF 
of New England. (Illustrations done by Joseph Groner—UWF of N. Y.) 
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keeps abreast of current world affairs. He watches closely 
the activities of isolationism and often is chiefly respon- 
sible for mapping the strategy in combatting such opposi- 
tion. 

He is able to make a speech, run an auction, put on a 
bazaar, teach a course, write a news release, buttonhole 
a legislator or develop close liaison with other organiza- 
tions. Even more important, he is able to train the volun- 
teers for whom he works to do these things themselves. 

He believes in the personal approach. He knows that 
people make membership organizations go. He has the 
judgment to find the right people to man committees. At 
the same time he knows that people, the raw material with 
which he builds, are unpredictable. 

He is a teacher, organizer, salesman, fund-raiser, 
politician and psychologist all in one. 

This is what he brings to his job. To it must be added 
a motivation and a dedication to his work which gives 
power to his leadership. First and last he must be a fed- 
eralist—a convinced, unswerving federalist—not sidetracked 
by disappointment, of which there will be much; not swept 
away by optimism, cause for which will be rare; seeing the 
goal clearly, day after day, year after year. . 

And he must know how and when to turn it off. For 
there is nothing so inhuman, so humorless, so boring and 
therefore so ineffective, as a tired federalist—unless it be 
a one-track federalist. Let him keep the wild light of 
dedication in his soul; let him keep it out of his eyes. 
Let him at least look and act normal—he will be more 
effective with the normal people around him. 

And now to the rewards. They are great. The field 
representative can look forward each year to meeting 
many new people—intelligent, friendly, warm people. He 
will talk and work with famous men—leaders of his city 
and state, mayors, governors, senators, congressmen and 
presidents of community organizations. He will experience 
the taste of politics, the excitement of a fight, the reward 
of group activity. His days will be full with work he be- 
lieves in, with work that is fun. 

His friends will grow by towns, counties, states and 
nations. He is a federalist and doors will open to him 
everywhere. Although he should not be financially am- 
bitious in the worldly sense, he will be rewarded well, 
if we judge by the average federalist salary paid through- 
out the country. The diverse nature of federalist work 
and the spiritual compensation of a great job make those 
who are selected for federalism lucky persons indeed. 

Does the sound of such work excite you? Then do 
something about it. Today UWF is looking for eight field 
representatives for its various branches. We need you. 


The Federalist 
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KATHERINE REEVE GIRARD 
UWF of New York 


At this time of year, most individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in the United Nations are taking part in 
celebration of United Nations Week. This is a fine thing 
to celebrate the United Nations’ birthday and dramatize 
it to the public. But it is equally important to have a year- 
round program of information and education on the ac- 
eomplishments of the United Nations, to balance the em- 
phasis in the press on the sensational and not always suc- 
cessful aspects of its work. 

Some of the opposition to the United Nations comes 
from irreconcilables who can never be won over to its sup- 
port. But much of it comes from those who do not know 
what it has done in the economic and social fields (and even 
in the settlement of disputes, between smaller countries). 
These achievements apparently are not considered news- 
worthy. But in the long run they are probably doubly im- 
portant in terms of peace and the well-being of the world. 

Support for the United Nations comes from people of 
good will who know what the UN is doing and then be- 
lieve in it. They realize that world wide problems must be 
solved by a world organization. It is imperative that more 
people know about the UN’s work in helping children 
through uniceF, helping nations to develop their resources 
through the International Bank and Fund and the Fao, 
stamping out epidemics and working for better health 
through wuo. The job of creating public support for the 
UN is to a great extent one of education. 

Friends of the UN should point out that it was not 
intended as a miracle worker and cannot be expected to 
do jobs beyond its strength. As federalists, we have a spe- 
cial job to indicate the changes that might be made in it 
to increase its strength and effectiveness. 


STANLEY K. PLATT 
UWF of Minnesota 


During the advance of every great idea in history 
there have been periods of doubt and disillusionment. This 
is a testing period, not of the United Nations, but of our 
own faith and determination. The initial hope and inspira- 
tion of the United Nations to a war-weary world can be 
recaptured and carried through to reality. To restore that 
faith and hope in the minds and hearts of men is the 
greatest single contribution individuals and organizations 
can make to increase public support for the United Nations. 

Disillusionment yields to faith when a reliable blue- 
print for action becomes available to point the way toward 
the next stage of achievement. That is and will be the con- 
tribution of federalists and of Grenville Clark. 


November 1952 


What Should Individuals and Organizations 
Be Doing to Increase Public Support 
For the United Nations? 


Our job is to help people, in and out of government, 
to understand the great advance of the United Nations as 
it now is, and to help them to realize that apparent defects 
can be remedied by orderly processes of growth and 
amendment. UWF can thus be the United Nations’ 
most loyal friend, standing firmly in support of it during 


a period of trial and helping to carry it through to its goal 
of a world at peace. 


PALMER VAN GUNDY 
UWF of California 


There are, of course, the conventional things which 
all informed individuals and groups know about, yet so 
seldom consistently do, to focus attention on the UN and 
to build support for it. They are the obvious things—dis- 
playing posters, forming study groups, passing resolutions, 
writing to members of Congress and to the United States 
representatives on the UN. In view of the unprecedented 
peril to the cause of collective effort for peace through the 
UN, all who are familiar with these obvious techniques 
might well rededicate themselves to using them not only 
during United Nations Week but all year around. 

It is not enough, however, to help others to become 
more familiar with the structure and workings of the UN. 
We who believe in the UN must become more familiar 
ourselves with its day to day activities for peace. According 
to Elliott Haynes in the brilliant article, “After 7 Years— 
Whither UN?”’, in the October 1952 United Nations 
World, ignorance of the UN is not confined to its enemies. 
It extends to even some of the supporters of the organiza- 
tion. Should we not all resolve now to know the UN better? 

Even to know the UN is not sufficient unless we take 
a positive stand for it all the way up from the neighbor- 
hood to the world level. There are so many ways we can 
support the UN—by intelligent participation in casual con- 
versations, bringing out facts about the achievements of 
the UN, by letters to the editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines, by informed voting on election day, by unwavering 
faith in the triumph of good in this troubled world, and 
by prayer to the God of all nations that His peace may 
prevail in the affairs of state and in the hearts of men. 


NEXT MONTH’S QUESTION: 

On Oct. 6th, Trygve Lie proposed the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary reserve UN Legion. (Previ- 
ously, he had called for a standing UN Legion.) 
Volunteers for the proposed Legion would be re- 
cruited on behalf of the UN through existing mili- 
tary establishments: 


“Is a Voluntary U.N. Reserve Le- 
gion Practical?” 
Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 


UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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The Federalist Reader 


Isolation and Alliances: An American Speaks to the British, by 
Walter Lippmann: Atlantic—Little, Brown & Co., 60 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 56 pages, $1.50. 

In two lectures delivered this spring in Britain, Walter 
Lippmann again demonstrates his capacity for an illumi- 
nating analysis of foreign affairs. Americans can be both 
proud and grateful to have so capable an interpreter 
abroad. 

Mr. Lippmann traces the evolution of the Wilsonian 
system of ideas and argues its unsuitability as a founda- 
tion for U.S. foreign policy today. The Wilsonian ideology, 
which Lippmann believes has dominated American policy 
since it was formulated, postulates that the principles of 
American democracy must be made universal throughout 
the world. This notion, Lippmann thinks, served us so long 
as world power relationships were such that we could sup- 
port allies or not, in accordance with their subscription to 
our principles. But since 1945 we have found ourselves in 
a new role; we have had to lead and organize coalition for 
self-preservation against a hostile empire. 

We are now in the process of reorienting our philos- 
ophy and doctrine of international relations to fit the re- 
quirements of our new position. The chief testing-ground 
for our developing policy is Germany and how we meet 
the problem of the partition of Germany and of Europe. 
Mr. Lippman closes by making his own proposals on this 


subject. Peggy Dudley 


A Garden We Planted Together—Prepared by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information and endorsed by Trygve Lie, 
Benjamin Cohen and Ralph J. Bunche: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
oo Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 48 pp., 

Here is a children’s book about the United Nations 
which manages to get across the somewhat abstract con- 
cept of international cooperation with a minimum of effort 
and some degree of charm and simplicity. 

“A Garden We Planted Together” is an allegory, the 
garden symbolizing the UN. Children—in costumes of vari- 
ous countries—wish to plant a garden together. To do the 
job quickly and well, they-write down certain rules in a 
large book. Problems arise but by consulting the book and 
by cooperating, the garden is soon planted and in flourishing 
order. 

An analogy is then drawn with the garden of adults, 
the United Nations. The ‘grown-ups’ rule book is the United 
Nations Charter. Reference to the Charter helps the adults 
to thrash out their problems in the same way the children 
learned from their book how best to cooperate in planting 
their garden. 

Teachers and parents will find the text suitable for 
reading to children in \indergarten, first and second grades. 
Many children of third grade level will be able to read the 
book themselves. 

The illustrations, done in four different tones of sepia, 
are large and aptly suited to the tastes of children of pri- 
mary age—full of action and delightfully designed. School 
classrooms and libraries should make wide use of this 
much-needed simple presentation of the workings and 
purpose of the United Nations. 

Constance T. Davison 


Miss Dudley is executive assistant to the managing director of the 
American Book Publishers Council. Mrs. Davison is a member of 
the faculty of the Elizabeth Morrow School in Englewood, N. J. Both 
are members of UWF. 
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Report to the President by Ambassador William H. Draper, 
Jr.—Gen. Draper’s much publicized paper on recent eco- 
nomic developments in Europe which may signify a new 
departure in U.S. relations with Europe. As U.S. special 
representative in Europe, General Draper praises the 
Marshall Plan for having “prevented possible economic 
and social disaster,” but believes it is only a stop-gap 
measure as far as the chronic European dollar shortage is 
concerned. “Balanced trade” (rather than American aid), 
he says, “is obviously the best solution.” Gen. Draper 
suggests that the U.S. should reduce the dollar gap by 
buying more in European countries and investing abroad, 
through governmental or private investment channels, 
part of what is due from Europe each month. To accom- 
plish this, the U.S. must reaffirm and extend reciprocal 
trade agreements, simplify customs procedures and lower 
other import restrictions and duties, Gen. Draper says. 
24 pp., 20¢; U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


One World Verses For Little Children by Louise Lessin— 
Short poems for reading to small children on the one world 
theme. 8 pp., 20¢; Prepared by the Women’s International 
League, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3. 


What’s Your UN—Q?—Prepared by the ncc for UN Day, 
this brochure lists numerous questions concerning the 
United Nations. Although designed particularly for UN 
Day, the questions are good for year-round educational 
discussion of the set-up and purposes of the UN. 5¢ 
per copy; $2 per 100. National Citizens Committee for 
United Nations Day, 816 21st Street, NW. Washington 6. 


A Plan for Peace by Grenville Clark—A condensation of this 
careful analysis of how disarmament might be made both 
universal and enforceable. The modest price should enable 
a wider circulation of this important study by a distin- 
guished American federalist. 64 pp., 25¢; Institute for In- 
ternational Government, 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Morning Time by Charles O’Neill—A historical novel tak- 
ing place in the years following the American Revolution, 
Morning Time has as its theme the fight over the estab- 
lishment of a federal nation. In addition to its popular 
appeal, it illustrates how the principles of federation 
were discussed pro and con in the early days of the 
founding of the U.S. government. Issued two years ago 
in a cloth-bound edition, this novel is now available in 
pocket-book form. 480 pp., 35¢; Permabooks, 575 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


Torchbearer of Nigeria by Tracy D. Mygatt—Reprinted 
from The Crisis, this sketch outlines the life and work of 
Dr. Eyo Ita of Nigeria, outstanding supporter of world 
government. 5¢; Campaign for World Government, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Rm. 505, Chicago 4. 


Target: 1955—A brochure outlining the need for revising 
and strengthening the United Nations. Points out what 
the average citizen can do. 7 pp., free in small quantities, 
bulk price available upon request; Institute for Interna- 
tional Government, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A state branch recently reported a unique contribu- 
tion. A sum was received accompanied by a covering letter 
stating that the contribution was a wedding gift to a fed- 
eralist couple recently married. Instead of presenting the 
couple with the regular gift, the donator gave the money 
to UWF. 


A report from the World Movement outlined several 
ideas used successfully in European countries which might 
prove similarly worthwhile in the U.S. Federalists in Hol- 
land printed 100,000 world government calendars with 
separate pages for each day of the year. Ads on each page 
took care of the printing cost and left a profit enabling the 
federalists to distribute the calendars free. 

Numerous European federalist groups have held stamp 
sales. Members send in all foreign stamps they receive and 
then the federalist group sells the stamps either to a dealer 
or through an auction. wmMwrc office in Amsterdam has 
a collection of such stamps which are available to other 
member organizations for selling. 


The prize-winning float of UWF of Richlands and 
Pasco (Wash.) chapters (see October 1951 FEDERALIST) 
has been entered again in float competitions in Wenatchee 
and Spokane. The float features the slogan “Strengthen 
the UN” and is decorated with UN flags and streamers. 


UWF of Upper Westchester (N. Y.) recently held an 
international buffet which featured foreign dishes cooked 
and served by members. One hundred and twenty-five 
people attended the banquet and Joseph Starke, chapter 
chairman, reported that they cleared several hundred 
dollars. This is the second chapter in N. Y. to hold such 
a banquet, Rockland County (N. Y.) chapter having done 
it for two years with considerable success. For further 
information on this unique type of fund-raising, write 
UWF of New York, 129 West 52nd Stree:. New York 19. 


TRADING POST 


National Office (125 Broad St., New York 4): 

Immediately after each issue of THE FEDERALIST has 
been mailed, National has a limited supply of copies avail- 
able for distribution to branches or chapters wishing to use 
the magazine as a literature piece. Requests filled until 
supply is exhausted. Direct your correspondence to Amelia 
Muller, Circulation Department. Single copy, 10¢; special 
prices on bulk orders of 50 or more copies. 


Pennsylvania: 


UWF of Philadelphia Area Council has distributed 
to their members a pamphlet reprinted from The Friend, 
magazine of the Friends’ Peace Committe—“Three Defini- 
tions of Peace” by Benjamin Seaver. Advocating world 
government, the pamphlet has proved popular in federalist 
circles. $1 per hundred, postpaid; Friends’ Peace Com- 
mittee, 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2. 


ALL 


THESE FOR TOP VALUE 


Solve all your protection problems 
with economical Farm Bureau in- 
surance. Choose from 99 broad 
policies including auto, life, fire, 
polio, personal and business lia- 
bility, burglary and others, 

Friendly, nation-wide claim serv- 
ice, all policies nonassessable. Call 


DONALD E. TWITCHELL 
812 ENGINEERS BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
PHONE: MAIN 1-1118 


FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE CO. 


© farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurai 
e Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 
e Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insur 

Home Office 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SHIPMENTS MADE 
DEC. 1-JULY 1 


$5.75 per bushel 
(add 20¢ west of the Miss.) 


Pack No. 1—All oranges 
Pack No. 2—All grapefruit 


Pock No. 3—Oranges and 
grapefruit 


The Perfect Solution for Your Gift Problem 
Let Us Ship 


FLORIDA FEDERALIST FRUIT 


To Your Family, Friends, Employees 


Florida Federalist Fruit 
Box 365, Deland, Fla. 


Ship to arrive by 


No bu. 


Pack No 


To. 


Street address 


City and State. 


Branch to receive share 
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MEMOS 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Wilford I. King 

I note in the October 1952 issue of THE FEDERALIST, 
a letter from Lawrence Israel in which he takes exception 
to the action of the Policy Committee of the Sixth General 
Assembly in refusing to establish a special committee on 
aid to India. In my opinion, the Assembly was extremely 
wise in taking the position which it did. The notion that 
it is within the power of the United States to elevate, 
materially, the living scales of the peoples of Asia shows 
a complete lack of familiarity with the facts. As long as 
the birth rates in populous, backward nations remain as 
they are, no economic assistance which we could possibly 
render would make any real progress in the direction of 
alleviating the poverty of their populations. United World 
Federalists have a really important task to perform, and it 
would be most unfortunate to divert energies from essential 
causes to pursuing phantoms. 


Douglaston, N. Y., Oct. 2 


To: The Editor 
FROM: Frank D. Slutz 

My answer to the question “What Should Individuals 
and Organizations Be Doing to Increase Public Support for 
the United Nations?” is—right now write repeatedly to 
both Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Eisenhower to stand vigor- 
ously in their campaign addresses and in their purposes 
for the UN. They are the key persons of the hour to in- 
crease support for the United Nations. 

Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 11 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, U.S. Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION 


Of THE FEDERALIST published monthly except July and Sep- 
tember at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1952. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, United World 
Federalists, Inc.; Editor, Andrew Crichton; Managing editor, 
Carolyn Taylor; Business manager, Melvin Garner. Address: 
all of 125 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
2. The owner is United World Federalists, Inc. (a non-profit 
organization): President, Norman Cousins; Secretary, J. A. 
Migel; Treasurer, Duncan M. Spencer. Address: all of 125 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: A non-profit 
organization with no bonds outstanding. 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
Carolyn Taylor, Managing Editor 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 25 day of September 1952 
Stanley H. Goldman, Notary Public, New York, N. Y. 
(my commission expires March 30, 1953) 
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TO: The Editor 
FROM: Loraine N. Todd 

The United States should oppose the rearmament of 
Japan for these reasons: 

1. The Japanese people do not want to rearm, and it 
is out of line with their national constitution; 

2. We should be working on the matter of disarma- 
ment everywhere, not rearmament; 

3. The Japanese people, nor any people, do not have 
the money to pay for armament. It is tragic for a world to 
continue to waste its most precious resources on destruc- 
tion instead of advancement. 

Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 1 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Tracy D. Mygatt 

Emphatically the U.S. should oppose Japanese re- 
armament. Its advocates have turned deaf ears to the 
solemn protests of many Japanese in the Diet and elsewhere 
against this scrapping, in effect, of Article IX of their Con- 
stitution. For, in common with numerous thoughtful Ameri- 
can and European opponents of communism, they see in 
rearmament not only a desperate threat to Japan’s internal 
stability—much too weak to support both guns and butter— 
but an invitation to resurgent Japanese aggression. Even a 
Russo-Japanese bloc is not inconceivable! 

Letters to Sen. Herbert Lehman (Dem., N. Y.), writ- 
ten by Rhoads Murphey, associate secretary of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation and a professor of Far 
Eastern affairs, stress the fact that: 


“Japan’s basic need is for economic viability. . . . 
The pattern of revolution in the East has been 
an economic and a nationalistic one. . . . Such 
ideas cannot be stopped by bullets. ... The 
menace of communism is in direct proportion to 
the degree of poverty, offended nationalist feel- 
ings, and tyrannical or corrupt government.” 


Professor Murphy urges work on these problems— 
not rearmament. As he wrote in the rcnt Washington 
Newsletter (July 25): 


“As long as Japan must exist as a military island 
in the cold war, cut off from her natural relations 
with the rest of Asia, so long must she face the 
threat of economic collapse and a new Tojo.” 


Both as a memorial to our young soldiers dead who 
believed they died to free the world of a horrible mili- 
tarism, and in determined hope of a good future for Japan, 
many of whose leaders are ardent world federalists, let us 
strive against the self-defeating rearmament of Japan! 

Croton Falls, N. Y., Aug. 21 


THE FEDERALIST 
United World Federalists, Inc. 
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A Report From The Council of WMWFG 


by the Rev. Donald Harrington 


REV. HARRINGTON, a member of UWF’s Executive Council, attended the Conference of F :a- 
mentarians for World Government held in London during September. The Conference was « 
the occasion of a meeting of the WMWFG Council of which thé Rev. Harrington is a membe . 


Amid the excitement of arriving delegates from all 
over the world for the Second Conference of Parliamen- 
tarians for World Government, the Executive Committee 
and Council of the World Movement for World Federal 
Government held their regular quarterly meeting at Bed- 
ford College, London, September 19-21. Council and 
committee members spent the days very carefully review- 
ing the proposals and recommendations of the Ulenpas 
Conference for the 1953 Congress in Copenhagen. Taking 
Ulenpas as a foundation, the Council modified and sharp- 
ened the proposals into a definite preparatory program, 
and asked every member and member group to take 
specific responsibilities which, if successfully carried out, 
will ensure in the summer of 1953 the most effective 
world congress the World Movement has ever held. 

The salient points of the preparatory program are 
these: 

e The Sixth Congress of the World Movement will 
be held in the House of Parliament in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in the chamber where the Danish Parliament reg- 
ularly sits. 

e The dates of the Congress are August 23 to 30, 
1953. 

e The work of the Congress falls into five general 
areas. Preparatory commissions for each of the areas 
have been set up and will work throughout the coming 
year on the preparation of preliminary reports for the 
consideration of the Congress. The topics include: 

1. United Nations Charter Amendment in 1955— 
Specific proposals are sought from all branches of the 
World Movement, and from all individuals who are inter- 
ested in this subject. National or regional committees of 
experts in law and government are suggested to study, 
draft and compare amendment proposals. 


2. Progress towards world government via a peo- 
ples world convention. This will be related to UN reform. 

3. Relation of regional federation, defense, arrange- 
ments, Atlantic Union, etc., to our over-all goal. 

4. Relation of efforts for technological development, 
of colonial problems, and of the work of the UN spe- 
cialized agencies to our over-all goal. 


5. Problems having to do with cultural conflict, and 


of finding ways and means for greater cultural inter- 
change. 


e Plans were made at the quarterly meeting to invite 
outstanding national and international mass membership 
organizations to attend the Copenhagen Congress as ob- 
servers with the right to participate in the discussions. 
It is hoped that many will send official delegates, and 
that through them the World Movement may begin to 
reach a mass base. 


e A conservative and realistic financial plan was 
also adopted, with each council member committing him- 
self to make an effort to get his national group to under- 
write its share of the Congress cost, and to state definitely 
by January 1, 1953, if and when the allotted share will 
be forthcoming. 

e It was reported finally, that the Third Congress 
of the World Association of Parliamentarians for World 
Government will be held probably immediately before or 
after the World Movement Congress in the same cham- 
ber of the Danish Parliament, thus making it possible for 
delegates to attend both conferences. Both the World 
Movement and the Parliamentarians are thinking of their 
work as that of a team, the Parliamentarians’ role being 
to provide the political leadership to world government, 
the World Movement role being to mobilize a mass 
citizen movement necessary to support their work. 


The Council warmly commended MacLean W. Mc- 
Lean for his work, and most especially commended his 
two full-time volunteers, Miss Mary Hone of the United 
States and Miss Mieke Piek of Holland for the effective 
work which they are doing. 


It is none too early for American federalists to begin 
to plan for their part in the Copenhagen Congress, to begin 
to raise the special funds needed to underwrite our share 
of the expense, to boost our UWF membership so as to 
be entitled to a larger number of delegates and votes at 
Copenhagen (the Norwegians already boast, in friendly 
fashion, that they will have more paid members in their 
little country by actual count than we by August 1953), 
and to begin now to plan to have our full quota of delegates 
(between 30 and 40) in Copenhagen for the two con- 
gresses next August. 
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WE BELIEVE: 


@ The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


@ Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


@ “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


@ As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


@ War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


e@ A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


@ A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


@ A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


@ All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 
laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 


